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 PEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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IN COURT. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 
BY HESBA STRETTON. 
CHAPTER XLVY.—LAST WORDS. 


Mark had asked Barry to take an early walk with 
him—his last walk; and at six o’clock the next 
morning, when he presented himself at the door of Mr. 
Appleby’s house, he found her waiting for him. The 
streets of Thornbury were scarcely astir, though the 
sun had been shining down upon them with its noise- 
less light for more than two hours. There was a sweet 
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freshness and vigour in the morning air, even among 
the houses, but they were not long in getting free 
from them as they followed the course of the river, 
which, after bending in a curve about the town, 
flowed westward towards Clunbury. The day had 
not yet burned itself into the sultriness which would 
make the crowded court a place of suffocating heat, 
but it laid low, soft, cool touches upon their cheeks 
as the wind came up from the west, over the rippling 
waves of the river beside them, which had been flow- 
ing all night unheeded past the sleeping town. One 
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fisherman was to be seen floating down the current 
in his little coracle, which seemed to lie as lightly on 
the water as-the broad round leaves of the lilies ; 
but when he and his shell-like craft had glided out 
of sight, there was none but themselves in the green 
and sunny meadews about them. Mark turned round 
once to glance back at the town, for that one touch 
of disenchantment which man always needs in his 
fulness of pleasure ; but catching a rapid glimpse of 
the square walls of the jail, dominating over all the 
other buildings, he drew Barry’s hand close within 
his arm, and hastened on until they had lost sight of 
the hated place. Then they sat down under the 
light shadow of the alder bushes upon the banks of 
the river, and for some minutes watched in silence 
the water flow past them, both hearts being too full 
for speech. 

‘You must not be too much troubled for my 
sake,” said Mark, at last, seeing a tear fall down 
upon Barry’s hand, ‘‘ you must make yourself happy, 
my dear Barry. It will be only one for you to lose 
from among your friends, and that but for a little 
time. Almost before you have fairly missed me I 
shall be back with you again.” 

‘‘ Buta whole year, or even nine months, is a long, 
long time,” faltered Barry; ‘there may be many 
changes in a whole year.” 

‘“‘'There may be,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘ but I trust 
there will be no more sorrowful changes for you. 
Barry, unless there should happen some fresh sorrow 
to you, I think I would rather not hear of any other 
changes. It appears to me that perhaps in the 
solitude and monotony of my imprisonment, my 
thoughts might dwell morbidly upon any news 
coming to me from you in the outer world. I shall 
have time to prove your aunt’s life of meditation, 
and I would not have anything from without to try 
my thoughts too severely. Do you understand me?” 

She was not sure that she did understand him, for 
it never occurred to her that he could still be in 
ignorance of Mab’s engagement to Richard Crichton; 
and she had been more than half afraid that his 
finger too would be laid upon the jarring and trembling 
string during this farewell walk. She shook her head 
in answer to his question. 

‘“‘T would not have you write to me,’’ he said, ina 
tone of pain; ‘I suppose that once in three months 
[ might receive a letter from you, but I had rather 
be without this slight and unsatisfying intercourse 
with you. I could hear so little; and the little would 
prey upon me in my loneliness. Unless you have 
some pressing trouble, which you would wish your 
friend to-know, do not write to me. Am I selfish in 
asking you this ?” 

‘No, no!” sho answered, “ but I would write only 
happy letters to you, Mark.” 

‘* Write no happy letters to me,”’ he said; ‘let me 
leave you here, as you are to-day, on this side of the 
blank imprisonment, and let me find you wherever 
God has placed you on the other side of it. 
violent severance of our lives, Barry, and a few lines, 
feeble and rare as they must be, cannot keep them 
together. I shall see you again for a little while 
when it is over. Have you ever thought of what is 
to become of me when it is over ?”’ 

‘You will come straight to my father and me at 
.Clunbury,” answered Barry. 

“For a litile while,” repeated Mark, his face 
brightening; ‘‘ but after that there will be no career 
open for me in England. I have thought a good 
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deal of Clough’s suggestion that I should seek my 
fortune in some other country, and I shall do it, only 
after my imprisonment, not before. It will be the 
best thing, Barry. I could never live in Manchester 
again, or face the people who have so over-rated me, 
It is a perilous _ to be over-rated: one falls 
more woefully the higher the pedestal. Mark 
Fletcher, whose whole life was devoted to the active 
service of God, a felon in a prison-cell! I was per- 
haps arrogant in thinking that his work could not 
go on well without me. My sin was that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when I looked round at my school; the 
thought was in my heart that I had built this house 
by the might of my power, and for my own honour, 
I thank God that he has set me, and my busy hand, 
aside from his work.” 

‘Oh, Mark!” was all that Barry could utter. 

“Why! was not my hand too busy, and my judg- 
ment too self-sufficient when I destroyed this will?” 
he continued. ‘“‘I might have taken counsel with 
others about it—yet, Barry, I do not regret it alto- 
gether; I do not regret it at all, so far as you aro 
concerned.” 

‘But I have thought,” said Barry, hesitatingly, 
‘that it might have been better to have fulfilled my 
uncle’s will, and left our lives to the will of God. 
I do not know, it is a strange thing that has befallen 
us; and oh, Mark, do not think that J see any fault 
in you; that'I care less for you in your disgrace than 
when all men spoke well of you. You are more my 
friend now than ever you were in your life,” 

‘Say that to me again,” pleaded Mark. 

‘“‘T say,” continued Barry, placing her hands in 
his, and looking into his eyes with all her candid 
and earnest oouh shining ugh her own, “that 
Mark Fletcher, the condemned felon in a prison-cell, 
will be dearer to me, more in my h of hearts 
than ever he was when all men spoke well of him, 
and he himself was counting his own life a noble 
service to God. And if any one dares to say a word 
of blame of him in my hearing, I shall answer them 
more sharply than they were ever answered in their 
lives, That is saying a good deal, isn’t it, Mark?” 

She was trying to smile with the tears glistening 
in her eyes, and with her lips quivering,‘while Mark 
kept her hands firmly held in his, and looked eagerly 
into her excited face, 

‘It is saying a good deal,” he answered, absently.. 
“Barry, you remember your aunt’s charge? Since 
you could not love me in the way we both wished 

ou to do, she bade me be your true friend. How 
have I fulfilled her charge ?’ 

“ Perfectly,” replied Barry, the blood mantling to 
her forehead. 

“And now God bless you!” he said, gently 
loosing her hands, and standing up bareheaded ; 
‘“‘now may He be your friend, and take you more 
and more into his own keeping, and give you all true 
happiness. It is time for us to go back to Thorn- 
bury.” 

They stood still for a minute or two for Mark to 
satisfy his eyes with the fair landscape, where upon 
the horizon rose the low, round, wooded hill which 
bounded Clunbury Heath, and where the river at 
their feet, which ran under the walls of the jail also, 
flowed smoothly and brightly away towards the 
house he had made ready to be Barry’shome. They 
had to turn away from it to get back to Thornbury, 
and presently the massive square of the prison rose 
before them, as plain to Barry’s eyes as to his. She 
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said nothing, but pressed his arm with an involuntary 
and closer pressure, which he fully understood, and 
so, sadly and silently, they went back to begin their 
painful day. 

- They were passing by one of the principal hotels, 
when a familiar voice, calling Mark’s name, arrested 
them, and Richard Crichton made his appearance at 
the door with outstretched hand. 

‘Fletcher, my dear fellow,’’ he said, ‘“‘I have 
been longing to drop across you. I ran down here 
last night to take care of Barry and my mother. 
Where have you been off to this fine morning ?”’ 

“JT have been taking my last ramble,” answered 
Mark, with a feeble attempt at a smile, “and Barry 
came with me. I shall not.see her again for some 
months, you know.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Richard, lowering his 
voice; ‘‘the judge is in your favour, I know. He is 
a cousin of Mrs. Crichton’s, and she has made him 
acquainted with all the facts. You'll get off, man!” 

‘‘ Impossible !”’ said Mark, who smiled at the idea 
of the judge being thus influenced. ‘‘ You'll be in 
the court, Richard ?” 

“Of course I will,” answered he, heartily; “I 
wish my people had brought me up to the bar instead 
of to physic, I’d have made such an oration as would 
have got you off, certain. Barry, Mab is very well, 
and sends her love.” 

Barry had neither spoken nor looked at Richard. 
She felt angry at this interruption of her last inter- 
view with Mark, and wondered whether he would 
refer to her mortification when they were alone 
again together. But he said nothing, and they had 
reached the end of the street before she dared to 
look up or speak. Then her eyes fell upon a poor, 


weary-looking man, who had fallen into an uneasy 


slumber upon the steps of an empty house. His 
felt hat had fallen over his eyes and the upper part 
of his face; but Barry recognised his bony and 
yellow hands, and the heavy wooden clogs of Lan- 
cashire make upon his feet. 

“Why, Mark!” she cried, “there is Clough!” 

They looked at him for some moments before 
awakening him. He had thrown himself down in 
sheer weariness upon the doorstep, and had fallen 
asleep, without settling himself into what scant 
comfort he could. His clogs were white with dust, 
and his clothes, the same he had worn during the 
winter, were threadbare, and nearly ragged. He had 
aged very much during the last few months, for his 
thin hair was of an iron grey, and his sallow cheeks 
had fallen into hollow lines. He muttered to him- 
self as he slept, but he awoke instantly whon Mark 
called to him by his name. 

“Ay! aw’m Clough,” he answered, ‘‘a weaver 
fra’ Manchester. Whatten dun yo’ wanten wi’ me?” 

“Why, Clough!” said Barry, “‘ what brings you 
asleep in a doorway, in this manner ?” 

“Aw’m come to Mr. Mark’s trial, miss,” he 
replied, rousing himself, 

“But why did you not come with Nanny ?” 

‘‘ Aw dar’ na’ ride o’er the spot wheer th’ maister 
were killed,” he said, “and aw set off last neet to 
be here i’ time. It’s a rare fine mornin’, Mr. Mark.” 

4 ’ assented Mark. 

‘‘Yo'll get off,” whispered Clough, eagerly, ‘ onl 
tell me yo’ll get off? ‘Th’ Namniéy bons Soll get off 
doesn’t he ?” 

“No, no,” said Mark, impatiently, “there is no 
chance of it. I never supposed there would be.” 
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‘“‘ Aw wish aw were dead for a foo’,” said Clough» 
in a tone of despondency and contrition; ‘‘con yo 
ever forgi’e me, Mr. Mark?” 

‘To be sure, I forgive you now,” answered Mark. 

“And yo’ll gi’e me a grip o’ you’ hond?”’ said 
Clough. 

‘To be sure,” repeated Mark, “I don’t bear you 
any ill-will, Clough. Come, cheer up; you have 
done me no harm. As soon as the trial is over, you 
make the best of your way home, and get to your 
old work again.” 

‘‘ Aw’ll never be fit for work again,” said Clough, 
mournfully; ‘‘aw’m a poor wicked waistril. But 
never yo’ take it to heart; th’ time ill soon be up, 
and yo’ll come out o’ jail, and yo’ll ha’ yo’re reward. 
Aw. wish aw were i’ yo’re place, aw do.” 

Mark and Barry left him with a shilling to get 
some breakfast, and went on to Mr. Appleby’s 
house, where Nanny was waiting for their return, 
and greeted them with a flood of tears and lamen- 
tations. Altogether it was a trying morning to 
Mark Fletcher. 


CHAPTER XLVI.— CLOUGH’S CONFESSION. 


THe day was as hot and sultry as the early mornin 
had foretold. The atmosphere of the court, a sm 


. room with but scanty accommodation for curious on- 


lookers, was almost suffocating, and towards noon 
the voices of both witnesses and barristers grew 
drowsy and monotonous. It was felt generally that 
the cases of this summer assize would not be distin- 
guished by any liveliness of debate; the more so as 
there was no crime upon the calendar of any great 
interest. The attorneys’ clerks, who haunted the 
lobbies, and listened at intervals at the open door- 
ways, voted the whole affair slow. The trial was a 
foreign one, both prosecutor and defendant being 
strangers to that part of the country, and through the 
influence of Mr. Appleby very little had been said 
about it in the Thornbury papers. The country 
people about Clunbury, who alone had known much 
of David Lloyd, were too busy and too phlegmatic to 
take a journey of seventeen miles, aud dance 
attendance at the court for two or three days till this 
special trial should come on. Mark spent the morn- 
ing in watching with intense interest his fellow- 
criminals, the men brought to the bar before him; 
and his whole heart was sick at the sight of their 
miserable ignorance, their wretched inferiority to the 
men who, with shrewd, trained, skilful acumen, 
looked through their clumsy subterfuges, and 
dragged the truth of their crime to light, while the 
judge, grave, impassible, and superior, uttered 
irrevocable sentences against them. Soon after noon 
he was called upon to surrender himself to the same 
ignominy, and preceded by a policeman, he was 
ushered to the bar to be proved guilty of felony. But 
there was no large assembly to witness his disgrace, 
and no familiar faces, except those of Richard and 
Barry, who, placed opposite to him, on seats at the 
right hand of the judge, met his first glance with a 
look of friendship and affection, which made him 
regardless of the inquisitive eyes fastened upon him, 

It seemed more like some private conclave than a 
public court. Most of the curious bystanders had 
dropped away during the last trial, which had been 
particularly uninteresting, and only those were left 
who had no dinner-hour, and no occupation. But 
few of the barristers remained in the heated room, 
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though as the examination of witnesses proceeded 
they came in one by one, looking hot and weary. 
The judge had greeted Barry with a smile of 
recognition; and as she sat beside him from time to 
time he offered her some grapes from a bunch or two 
which lay before him on his desk, and with which he 
refreshed his parched mouth. ‘There was less august 
form, and a good deal more homeliness than Barry 
had expected, and if it had not been Mark who was 
the prisoner at the bar, she would have enjoyed her 
position greatly. He pleaded guilty, in accordance 
with his avowed intention, but the judge, in friendly 
and colloquial, but grave tones, recommended him 
to withdraw that plea, and put himself upon his 
trial; and Mark, having satisfied his conscience, 
yielded in fulfilment of his half-promise to Barry. 
All day long Clough had been hanging about the 
court, ‘sometimes in the narrow and stifling lobbies 
within, and sometimes on the burning flagsof the pave- 
ment without. At times his mind wandered in strange 
bewildered wonderings at the circumstances in which 
he was placed; and he felt as if by a strong effort 
he might shake off the dream, and find himself 
at work amidst the buzzing machinery of the old 
mill in Manchester. The smooth yet shrill accent of 
the people about him, so different to the rough burr 
of the north, fell oddly upon his ear, with a foreign 
sound, as if he were in some strange country, the 
language of which he did not know. He felt feebler 
in mind and body than he had ever done before in 
all his life; and now and then he stretched out his 
arms languidly, as if he was standing before a loom, 
to make sure that he had the power to move them. 
He saw Barry pass by, her mind too occupied to 
observe him, and he knew that the trial was about to 
begin in which he should presently be called to give 
He muttered to himself as 


his unwilling evidence. 
he sat still upon a stone bench in front of the court, 
and then started and gazed about him, with a panic 
dread, lest he should have spoken out aloud the 


secret he wished to hide. A cold moisture oozed out 
upon his forehead, which a moment before was 
burning, and his feeble limbs trembled under him 
as if he had been stricken with fever. For one 
instant it seemed to him that the white glare of the 
heat in the market-square before him was the thin 
sheet of snow which had covered the ground when 
the old miser had fallen dead upon it. 

From a half-delirious reverie Clough was loudly 
summoned to enter the witness-box. He traversed 
the long lobby with an unsteady step, and a sinking 
spirit. It had never been his lot to give evidence 
upon a trial before, and his life had been too 
uniformly busy before the advent of the famine to 
permit him to make a holiday for going to Lancaster 
or Liverpool to be present in a court of justice 
simply as a spectator. He had in consequence, as 
Barry herself had, an exaggerated terror of the 
authority and prerogative of a judge, whose province 
he believed it to be to extort from every witness, by 
any means short of torture, the most secret circum- 
stances of their lives. He wished, with the deepest 
fervour, that he could be put into the prisoner’s 
place, who would be asked no questions which could 
criminate himself; and he looked across to Mark 
with eyes of envy, as he stood in the witness-box, 
with the Testament in his hand, and hearing the 
oath administered to him. He felt that he should 
have been safer there, silent at the bar, with witnesses 
questioned and cross-questioned concerning his guilt, 
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than he was in the witness-box, with his secret fal- 
tering upon his treacherous tongue. 

‘‘ Aw’m Reuben Clough,” he said, in answer to 
the smooth questions put by the counsel for the pro- 
secution. ‘Ay! aw’m a weaver by trade, fra’ Man- 
chester. The last witness were own sister to my 
wife. "When my wife lay a deein’ hoo said, ‘Go to 
my sister Nanny, at Mr. Lloyd’s, of Clunbury, and 
maybe hoo’ll help ta on a bit.’ That were i’ th’ 
winter o’ 1862, when the cotton famine were at th’ 
worst i’ Lancashire. Aw coom down to Clunbury 
Heath House, wheer oud Mr. Lloyd lived, and Nanny 
fund me a lodgin’ close by, at oud Trevor’s, th’ 
mole-catcher. ‘That were a bit afore Christmas. 
After Christmas oud Mr. Lloyd, he said to me ’at aw 
were welcome to lodge rent free i’ his house. Aw 
stayed wi’ him and Nanny more nor a year. Aw 
stayed till the end o’ March, 1863. Aw mind weel 
th’ neet o’ the twenty-sixth o’ February, 1863. Oud 
Mr. Lloyd showed a paper to me and Nanny, and 
said ’at it were his last will. Me and Nanny signed 
our names to it as witnesses. He said ’at he’d pro- 
vided for me and Nanny. Aw say that on my oath. 
Aw see him tie up th’ will, and another big paper, 
wi’ a bit o’ white ribbin, and seal it i’ two places wi’ 
black wax. Then aw see him put it i’ his pocket- 
book, and put his pocket-book i’ his breast pocket. 
Ay; aw’ve seen th’ same packet since, tied wi’ 
ribbin and sealed wi’ two seals; th’ neet afore oud 
Mr. Lloyd deed. Yo’ seen there were a leet under 
his dur, and aw’ bethought me o’ fire, or robbers, 
or sich like, and aw creepit down i’ my stockin’ feet, 
and looked in, and aw see him put up th’ packet in 
a little cupboard over the mantel-shelf, wi’ a bag 0’ 
gold as well. It were a cupboard in the wenscot, ’at 
nobry could see, wi’out they knew on it. Aw did 
na’ go back to bed till he blew out his leet. Aw’m 
sure th’ will were theer. Oud Mr. Lloyd never said 
a word to me about th’ other paper. He only said 
th’ paper we signed were his last will, and he’d pro- 
vided for me and Nanny in it. Aw never knew ’at 
a mon could na’ leave any money to his witnesses. 
Aw were sure he’d left me summat; he said so over 
and over again, ten toimes, twenty toimes, ay, nigh 
upo’ a hundred toimes, aw suld say; he were always 
tellin’ me. Aw stayed wi’ him, doing odd jobs, 
till he deed. Aw stayed partly because of what he 
said. Aw niver had no wage, nor meat, only my 
lodgin’ for nothin’. Aw spoke to Mr. Fletcher abeaut 
the will six weeks ago, seven weeks come Sunday. 
Aw went to him at his schoo’. He did na’ say ’at 
there were another will, or ’at there weren’t. He 
seemed put about loike, and he said he’d ha’ a search 
for it. Aw went down to Clunbury the same neet, 
and aw see oud Trevor, the mole-catcher. He told 
me ’at Mr. Mark, that’s Mr. Fletcher, had fund a 
bag o’ gold i’ th’ cupboard over the mantel-shelf, 
but oud Trevor niver said a word about th’ will. 
Mr. Mark could na’ ha’ fund the bag o’ gold wi’out 
th’ will. They were both together ; and the mantel- 
shelf had a’ been ta’en down, and there were no 
fund by nobry else. Mr. Mark Fletcher must ha’ 
fund the will. Na. Oud Mr. Lloyd could na’ ha’ 
destroyed it svi’out fire or candle, and he’d neither 
fire nor candle after aw see him put th’ will up wi 
th’ bag o’ gold. Aw dunna’ know th’ good 0’ @ 
this clatter. Ask Mr. Mark himsel’, and he’ll tell 
yo’ the truth o’ it.” 

The questions put to him steered so clear of any- 
thing that could touch the secret terror of his con- 
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science, that Clough lifted up his head and answered 
them boldly. Mark’s counsel rose to his task of 
cross-examination, and repeated several of the former 
interrogations with but slight differences, and Clough 
preserved his composure. It was shaken a little 
when he was asked how he knew that the bag put 
up with the will contained gold, but he got over 
that difficulty by explaining that he was told so 
afterwards. All at once the counsel demanded 

ly how it came to pass that he quitted the 
neighbourhood immediately upon Mr. Lloyd’s death, 
and did not come forward with his tale until after 
the lapse of three months. Clough’s face grew ashy 
pale, and his teeth chattered as he began his replies 
to the successive questions. 

«¢ Aw were sure,’’ he said, ‘‘’at Mr. Mark ’ud let 
me know a’ abeaut it, when it were the reet toime. 
Aw did na’ leave ony word wi’ Nanny, wheer aw 
might be fund. Aw were free to come or go as aw 
chose, for aw never had no wage. Ay! aw did see 
oud Mr. Lloyd dee. He were killed o’ the railroad. 
everybry knows how he were killed; theer’s no 
blame to nobry. What do aw mean by theer’s no 
blame to nobry ?” 

Clough repeated this last question with the vacant 
air of a man who speaks in utter absence of mind. 
His eye wandered over the court without seeing 
anything, until it fell upon the grave, judicial, 
solemn face of the judge, whose gaze was fixed upon 
him. A strong spasmodic shuddering ran through 
him, but he.Jeaned forward over the front of the 
witness-box, and spoke in low and struggling but 
clear tones. 

‘My lord judge,” he said, ‘“‘aw dunnot know if 
yo’ con take me, and hang me by th’ neck till aw’m 


dead. But aw’ll tell yo’ a’ the truth. Aw were 
sure ’at th’ oud maister had left me summat i’ his 
will; as sure as aw am as aw stond here this day. 
Yo’ see aw were welly clemmed, and aw’d no work 
to fix my mind on, and aw brooded o’er the thought 
o’ my legacy, like a oud hen wi’ one egg, till my 


brain were as addled as th’ egg. Th’ day ’at th’ 
maister were killed, I follied him down the feelts, 
and across th’ common, and alung the lane to th’ 
railroad, to see what he were after, till aw see him 
begin a searchin’ for that half-sovereign. If yo’ 
dunnot know yet about it, somebry ’ll tell yo’ when 
aw’ve done. Aw seen th’ engine come, makin’ no 
noise, for theer were snow o’ th’ ground, and the 
devil, he took houd o’ me if he ever takes houd o’ 
any mon, telling me about my legacy, and ’at it ’ud 
do no harm iv th’ oud maister were dead, and a’ at 
wunst th’ engine come crash past me, and he were 
killed in a moment o’ time. And now, my lord 
judge, tell them to put me i’ th’ place of Mr. Mark; 
for he’s as good a mon as ever lived; and aw’m 
nobbut a foo’ and a murderer.” 

Clough’s eyes grew glazed, and his voice sank, as 
he finished his confession. He had stretched out 
his hand towards Mark as he spoke of him, but now 
it fell slowly to his side again, and with a sigh so 
deep as to be almost a groan, he sank down in a 
dead faint upon the floor of the witness-box. 


MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO. 


We have all acknowledged to ourselves the truth of 
the affirmation so often repeated, that the possession 
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of a sound mind in a sound body is the greatest of 
earthly blessings and most to be desired. Perhaps 
we have not all sufficiently realised what is compre- 
hended in the possession of such a blessing, and to 
how few of us, comparatively speaking, it has been 
awarded. Let us take a momentary glance at the 
subject, not in its comprehensive wholeness—for that 
would occupy far too much of our time—but in some 
of its more obvious phases, and with reference to our 
common and familiar experiences. 

To begin with the body: What is the numerical 
proportion of the human family who can fairly be 
said to be in possession of sound bodily health—such 
health, for instance, as would constitute soundness in 
a horse, and would justify his owner in warranting 
him sound? The probability is, that in England 
not one adult man or woman in fifty is thus phy- 
sically sound ; forty-five of the fifty might perhaps 
be in the enjoyment of what is termed average health; 
but average health is only another term for average 
unsoundness—the very phrase implying that perfect 
health is an exceptional rarity. The truth is, that 
the conditions of our civilisation are so artificial— 
our daily habits and modes of living, acting, and 
thinking, are so forced and conventional—that the 
sound health which should and would be the result 
of simple and natural modes of life, is forthe most 
part unknown to us during and after our adult 
period, It is not at all a pleasant thing to be driven 
to the conviction that the inevitable correlative of 
our refinement and intellectual progress is disease of 
body; yet this, under existing social conditions, is 
what the facts of experience present to all who in- 
vestigate the matter, and that in so forcible a way 
that there is no escaping from it. If we would dis- 
cover an individual in whom the bodily powers are 
developed to perfection, we should most easily find 
him in some savage tribe, where civilised customs 
and the deteriorating influence of civilised descent 
had not vitiated the humours and impoverished or 
fevered the blood. The Sioux, the Comanches, the 
rebel New Zealanders know no fatigue after exer- 
tions which would prostrate the HKuropean, while 
they can abstain from food for whole days together 
almost with impunity. With us it is only the pro- 
fessional athletes, gymnasts, and a definite class of 
public performers, whose physical powers are their 
stock in trade, and who preserve their health by 
proper diet and carefulness, who can at all compare 
with the savage, and even they fall far behind in 
powers of endurance. Children and young people, 
although having to contend with disorders incidental 
to childhood, so long as they are young, often exhibit 
no signs of constitutional unsoundness ; but as they 
grow up they come under the same influences as 
affect their elders, and in their turn submit to the 
common lot. The exceptions to this rule are, of 
course, numerous; they would embrace that class of 
the poor, on the one hand, who are engaged in 
healthy occupations out of doors, and are not subject 
to privation—and those who, having the means of 
using sanitary precautions and appliances, wisely avail 
themselves of them. It is questionable, however, 
whether among the most fortunate and favoured 
classes of either rank, more than a few could be 
found qualified to compete physically with the un- 
tutored savage—while it might be impossible to find 
a single one who could compare, as regards the com- 
plete efficiency of mere bodily powers, with the race- 
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The cause of physical degradation and bodily un- 
soundness is not far to seek, and must be referred, as 
above suggested, to the departure of mankind from 
natural modes of life. It has been stated by scientific 
men—and there is a remarkable concurrence of 
opinion upon this point—that there is no discernible 
reason why the elaborate mechanism of the human 
body, fearfully and wonderfully contrived as it is, 
should not continue in good working order for a long 
average period ; and we see, as if in confirmation of 
this opinion, that from time to time men and women 
do live to a very great age. In’ some instances, as 
in those of old Parr and older Jenkins, the allotted 
three-score years and ten has been more than doubled, 
and in a very large number indeed, life has been 
prolonged to a century and upwards. The natural 
eause of death, say the physiologists, would be 
the slow and gradual decay of the internal organs 
and tissues, in consequence of which their action 
would in time be retarded, then fitfully interrupted, 
and finally stopped; and this might be expected to 
take place at periods of life far more advanced than 
is generally the case. We have all the seeds of 
death within us; but if we had not also the seeds of 
disease, the consequence of our own acts and negli- 
gences, or the acts and negligences of our proge- 
nitors—if the conditions under which we live were 
healthy—the whole race of us might live as long, on 
the average (putting accidents out of the question), 
as those long-lived exceptions alluded to above. 
According to this view—and it is doubtless the true 
view—all disease, all unsoundness of body, all mor- 
bid tendencies, however serious, or however slight, 
are the consequences of our own or our ancestors’ 
transgressions against laws moral orsanitary. ‘The 
gods are just, and of our pleasant vices do make the 
whips to scourge us”—and not of our ‘ pleasant 
vices”’ only, but sometimes of our unpleasant duties 
and sacred obligations; for men contract the seeds 
of fatal disease just as readily and as surely from 
over-application and self-devotion in a good cause, 
as from excessive labour in pursuit of any selfish 
object, or from sensual indulgence and reckless or 
riotous living. In this regard a vice against nature 
may be a moral virtue, winning the crown of glory, 
and also the crown of suffering. If this is a mystery 
with our shortsighted ideas of beneficence, what of 
that further fact that thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures smart and groan, and drag out weary, painful 
lives from no transgressions of their own, but as a 
result of the faults and criminal follies of their 
parents? We know but too well that the stern law 
which visits the sins of the fathers upon the children 
never relaxes in its severity ; we look around us, and 
see on all sides crowds of vicarious sufferers paying 
by their anguish the debt of retribution incurred by 
others. Perhaps the explanation. may be found to 
be connected in some way with the springs of abso- 
lute rightness and truth in human action: it may be 
that motives not referrible to the self, but to some- 
thing yet stronger than the self in man, are needful 
both as incitements and deterrents: and who can 
tell us what unspoken compensations may well up in 
the inner heart of the suffering lifo ? 

Let us glance now at the other part of the subject 
—the sound mind which should dwell in the sound 
body. The minds of men are no less variable and 
diverse than their bodily frames, and it hardly admits 
of a question that the comparative unsoundness which 
we have seen to characterise the mass of our physical 
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constitutions is also the characteristic of the mental 
constitution when looked at in the mass. Leaving 
acknowledged lunatics out of the question—only re- 
marking, by the way, that according to statistics 
lately published, the number of these relatively to 
the whole population has doubled within the last 
twenty-five years (a sad and suggestive fact to con- 
template)—we can touch only upon some few of the 
mental phenomena with which our daily experience 
brings us into contact, and which, though they may 
appear, and often are, trifling in themselves, furnish 
indisputable evidence of the absence of that perfect 
and entire mental sanity which all desire to possess, 
To begin: A vast proportion of man and woman- 
kind are monomaniacal, without suspecting it, for 
the most part, in the slightest degree. Some have 
hobbies which are allowed to gallop away with them, 
and rush into all sorts of scrapes and extravagances, 
and for the sake of which they are ready at any time 
to make sacrifices to almost any amount. Others 
have antipathies for which they cannot account, but 
by which they are despotically ruled and governed, 
and at times deprived of the mastery of themselves. 
Thus, a fighting sea-captain shall undergo horrors 
of repugnance at the sight of a cat; a strong-minded 
woman shall faint at the touch of a spider or a 
beetle; or a hero who has faced a battery without 
flinching shall turn pale at the sight of a harmless 
toad. Then, how vast is the proportion of mankind 
who are monomaniacal on the subject of points re- 
ligious or political—who are fanatics while they 
imagine themselves Christians, and who pride them- 
selves on being patriots when they are only partisans. 
These people would not rightly be classed as unsound 
in mind, if it were possible to trace their action to 
rational conviction, but this can seldom if ever be 
done ; their creed is not the outcome of investigation 
and reasoning inquiry, but a foregone, perhaps an 
inherited conclusion—they rarely investigate or in- 
quire, and when they do, the question they ask is 
not, ‘‘ What is true and right?” but, ‘ Does this 
agree with the opinions of my sect or my party?” 
They see but one side of a question, not because 
they are incapable of seeing the other side if they 
wished, but because they resolutely shut their eyes 
when that side is presented to them. On general 
subjects they are perfectly fair and reasonable, and 
one may know them intimately for a long time with- 
out discovering their peculiar weakness—but touch 
the raw spot ever so lightly, and the bigot or the 
zealot fires up—the bee in the bonnet begins to buzz 
—and your reasonable friend is transformed in a 
mement into the eager propagandist or the fiery 
partisan. 

Again, there is a class of monomaniacs who pass 
their lives under the uneasy conviction that they are 
the objects of secret persecution and constant es- 
pionage. Their supposed persecutor may be some 
professed friend, some chance acquaintance, or some 
mere stranger, who is generally quite unaware of 
the part he plays, and may continue for years the 
object of*their alarm and hatred without being con- 
scious of it. Reasoning with persons so afflicted is 
of no kind of use, and indeed if you dispute the case 
with them they are likely to get the better of the 
discussion, simply because they have studied and 
brooded over the matter so long as to have accumu- 
lated more arguments in their favour than you are 
prepared to deal with. There are fow more curious 
cases than these: the subject of such an illusion is 
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generally remarkably clear-headed, even on complex 
matters, lucid in expression, and frank and fair in 
his replies; yet by no possible means shall you 
succeed in disabusing him, and freeing him from the 
incubus that haunts him. This kind of craze is but 
a type of many others, examples of which may recur 
to the recollection of the reader; they are accom- 
panied by perfect soundness in all other respects, 
and are not found to interfere with the transaction 
of the business of life and the management of a 
man’s domestic affairs, 

Again, there is a certain mental phase common to 
multitudes, which, if it does not amount to disease, 
is certainly no token of sanity. It is seen in the 
working of that habit of thought which is born of a 
man’s life-long circumstances and antecedents. The 
mind, like the body, may be subjected by the forces 
of habit and iteration—and as the limbs and muscles 
of the overtasked worker are bent and distorted by 
the long oppressions of his calling—so it often hap- 
pens that men’s minds take an unnatural twist from 
circumstance, and become cramped and cabined, and 
incapable of expansion. Such men have no ideas 
beyond the narrow range of their personal experience, 
and consequently they judge everything by their own 
limited standard. This petty limitation of thought 
has been noticed by observers in all ages, and the 
keenest observers have made the most of it. How 
should they not? seeing that it is the chief deter- 
mining element in character and the main source and 
origin of all that inexhaustible variety in human 
conduct the delineation of which is the special busi- 
ness of the dramatist and the writer of fiction. In 
forming our judgment of the judgments of others 
we invariably take into account their antecedents and 
the influences to which they have been subject, and 
if we are entirely ignorant of these we often can 
attach but little weight to their opinion. What is 
this but a practical acknowledgment on our part that 
all opinion is subject to bias from external causes, 
or, in other words, that intellectual unsoundness is 
the general rule ? 

Much light has been thrown on this subject of late 
years by the researches of scientific men in the de- 
partments of physiology and sanitary law. Among 
other things, the fact has been pretty well established, 
that the sound mind in its perfect integrity can only 
exist for any length of time in the sound body—that 
injuries to the bodily organisation, from whatever 
cause arising, are reflected in some way or other upon 
the mind, whose functions become morbidly affected, 
though not always in a way which is as yet suscep- 
tible of explanation. Modern discovery has banished 
some of our old and cherished prepossessions. It is 
no longer thought necessary to starve the body in 
order to give the mind full play; and we should not 
now look for the highest intellectual exertion from 
the lean and leaden-eyed student. We know now 
that if the brain has to be active the body must be 
well nourished, and that a robust and healthy con- 
dition of the physical frame is the best guarantee 
for the continuance of mental sanity and vigour. 
We are at liberty to infer from this that the practice 
of asceticism and the unnatural mortification of the 
natural appetites, is even more a blunder than it is a 

unishment—inasmuch as the mental activity excited 

y bodily abstinence in excess is a diseased and 
abnormal activity, and consequently no reliance can 


be placed, or ought to be placed, on the rapturous 
utterances or beatific experiences of cloistered enthu- 
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siasts undergoing self-inflicted torture. All that is 
got by such mistaken self-devotion is at best open to 
suspicion; and it is worth remarking here, that the 
so-called celestial visitations and spiritual ecstasies 
vaunted by the self-macerating ascetics, bear a strik- 
ing similarity to the illusions and hallucinations so 
often attendant on the last hours of persons who 
languish out their lives through sheer weakness and 
exhaustion—and that quite irrespective of their 
religious character. 

From what has been said it would appear that if 
we would attain to soundness of mind we must cul- 
tivate the health of the body. At the same time, 
physicians tell us that anxiety of mind and over- 
exertion of the mental faculties are among the most 
fertile sources of a certain class of bodily diseases 
which of late years have proved prominently fatal. 
So that the mind and body act and re-act upon each 
other, and to ensure the soundness of either it behoves 
us to watch over the welfare of both. Temperance 
in diet and moderation in exercise, as well of the 
muscular forces as of the brain-power, would seem 
to be the golden rule. 





FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. 
BY HOWARD HOPLEY. 
CHAPTER XII.—ECHOES—A MUMMY PIT—EILEITHYIAS, 


** But come, the desert barrier burst, 
A wild expanse of lifeless rock and sky, 
And ardent climb the Nubian mountains. 
Plains immense 
Lie stretched below—interminable meads 
And vast savannahs, where the wandering eye, 
Unfixed, is in a verdant ocean lost.” 


THERE is a market-place in Esne, a kind of square, 
sheltered from the sun by mats slung across with 
cords from random corners of house or mosque 
adjacent. A minaret soars up on one side, and on 
the other you descend by a broad stairway into the 
solemn seclusion of an ancient temple. Thither we 
bent our steps. The portico is all that has been 
excavated from the mounds of earth and rubbish 
that for centuries have covered it. It is an imposing 
pile: you wander beneath its thicket of mighty 
columns awe-struck. If this were the portico, what 
must the temple have been? and immediately your 
fancy builds up a solemn sanctuary beyond, where 
you rove through acres of gloom. Vier eye travels 
up one of the pillars to the star-strewn ceiling over- 
head. It is a long journey, and you have to crane 
your neck to look up. Each pillar is illuminated 
with crowded sculpture and painting; but when 
you have got past its lotus-wreathed capital, what 
of the roof? There you have come to a wilder- 
ness of painting. Time has left it all uninjured. 
And you may still see the zodiac in the heavens— 
fields of blue spangled over with stars—besides a 
whole Walhalla of gods and goddesses, together with 
legions of apes and other funny-looking animals that 
have impiously associated themselves with those dis- 
tinguished deities. All is cut in relief. The pro- 
digious blocks of stone that bear this sculpture have 
not stirred, neither are the colours much faded. 
Every column is strong and hearty. Thus you have 
a portico in nearly as good condition as when it was 
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built. The latus fish was worshipped in this temple 
(whence Latopolis) and the ram-headed god Kneph. 
Between the centre columns, right in the way of 
entrance, we found a very deep pit (now covered 
over with a stone). It seemed a strange place for a 
well. I don’t know whether we rightly interpreted 
its use, but it suggested curious thoughts of priestly 
intrigue and vengeance. 

But now the scene changes. It was moonlight, 
and we were floating silently down in the waters 
of Elkab. A beetling wall of cliff; black, broken 
skyline, arching ponderous to westward, bossed with 
big grotesque rocks silver edged, that belly over and 
fling strange elfin shadows half across the stream. 
A sheeny light to westward, where the stretch of 
lonely plain undulates with vague-looking promi- 
nences, ancient ruins perhaps, which rise salient and 
phantom-like in the soft, silvery gleam, fade off into 
the obscure. 

We were on the upper deck, smoking; old Hadji 
at the helm quavering something—a dirge, perhaps 
—inanundertone. Suddenly he cried out, ‘‘Yellah,”’ 
merely that some one forward might move a bit out 
of his view—which was done. But just then from 
out the silence there broke a far-off spectral answer 
—‘*Yellah,” distinct, deliberate, incisive: not like 
the voice of sweet nymph Echo, soft and low, but 
the sounding skeleton of Hadji’s own utterance, 
‘‘Yellah”’—evidently issuing from the black region 
under the hill. He started back appalled; and; 
indeed, I never heard a more ghostly reverberation. 
Leisurely and distinct was the reply. We made 
the sailors sing a chorus, which came back to us 
verse by verse antiphonically. Our friend under the 
hill was lively: we got up our guns and fired him a 
salute, keeping time—one, two, three. We counted 
seventeen after the last shot before it came back in 
thunder—one, two, three. ‘‘The friends of our 
youth, where are they?” we urgently asked. There 
was silence. Then from the blackness the voice came 
in mocking answer, ‘‘ WHERE ARE THEY ?’’—accom- 
panied with a hideous chuckle that Smith the unsen- 
timental had seen fit to add. 

Somebody laughed at this, and the hilarity of that 
mysterious person under the dark mountain was quite 
fiendish. 1 never heard the like. Nothing, indeed, 
can surpass the weirdness of some of these Nile 
echoes. The intense silence also permits one to 
listen, while the sound-waves ripple about in all their 
eccentricities and multiplications until they fade out 
entirely. That night, in the small hours, we drove 
in the stake near the little village of Elkab, on the 
eastern shore. 


Fresh dewy morning, brisk and balmy, early 
sunbeams tangling and glinting in the plumy palm- 
tops above our boat, not deigning as yet to visit us 
below. Bank all in shadow; dewdrops still thick on 


bulwark and spar. We were on deck, however, 
hands in our pockets, surveying sundry villagers that 
had already gathered on the bank. They wanted 
backsheesh. There was a white-bearded old patri- 
arch who moaned for it quite touchingly, some naked 
children sprawling about, a group of two or three 
women in blue sleeveless chemises, and a fine-grown 
youth in a short petticoat, who looked down upon 
us with a haughty air, proud and defiant as a young 
Achilles. Abdallah took the bounce out of him, 
however, by laying hold on this scanty garment to 
steady himself in serambling down the bank, and 
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then cuffing the youth because he did not hold firm, 
Abdallah had been to the village for milk for break- 
fast, and we hailed the sight of him, notwithstanding 
this act of injustice. Breakfast was waiting, and we 
had been hungrily sniffing savoury odours wafted 
cabinwards from Cyclops’ kitchen at the fore. But 
Abdallah had had an adventure, and was incontinent 
to tell it. ‘He had been captured by a French how- 
agee,” he said. This gentleman had waylaid him, 
made him climb up an old column, and perch himself 
like a big idol on a carved lotus-blossom at the top, 
‘‘and then,” said he, ‘‘the infidel tucked his head 
under a great black veil, pointed a yellow cannon at 
me, that stood on three sticks, and when he had 
brought it to bear, cried out, ‘ Keep quiet there, or it 
will shoot you.’ I was frightened at first, for there 
was a big eye that kept winking at me, but I held on 
tight to the stone, you see, and it did not go off.” 

‘‘ Allah is great,” said the Reis, severely, when he 
had listened to the tale to the end. 

‘And Mohammed is his prophet,” replied the 
boatman; ‘‘ but then, you see, he gave me some 
backsheesh.” 

When the sun had dallied awhile with the fringy 
foliage above, he descended to our boat and flooded 
the whole river with ripples of light. Breakfast was 
then over. We were all ready to start for the 
mountain. We had often been tomb-hunting before, 
leaving early with lunch in our pockets, and a cala- 
bash of water, slung pilgrim-like to the girdle. All 
day long we would wander thus over the barrier 
hills, climbing, scrambling, by gap or gully, ledge 
or crag. In early summer, storm-winds of desert 
sand whirl and career down these gullies in lurid 
mistiness, fighting for a right of way. Dizzy pre- 
cipitous impending pathways were no hindrance in 
our search for tombs. 

We were usually successful, often lighting upon 
grottoes of very sumptuous ornamentation. Some- 
times we found nests of chambers in most unlikely 
places, and then occasionally would come upon 
inexplicable labyrinths of passages luring us far 
away from daylight, and caverns cut deep in the 
hill. What earthly purpose could they have served? 
There was a kind of fascination about this wild 
enterprise. You were unfettered by pathways, could 
hobnob with hyenas or jackals—if they would permit 
you, that is to say : we usually found them very shy. 
Then you were out of range of all guide-books. Nile 
travellers rarely stray so far from the river. The 
hills bounding the horizon are to them, with rare 
exceptions, a terra incognita. And then the mad ex- 
citement of climbing risky ledges where big eagles 
build, and where you may finger their eggs: and 
drinking in, full-chested, draughts of desert air 
more “‘champagny” by far than that circulating 
about Alpine snows. 

As an instance of the queer places we sometimes 
got into, I will try to describe a mummy cavern we 
found on the hill-side near Siout. Said happened to 
be with me. He rather enjoyed this kind of scramble. 
Indeed, for rummaging out likely-looking holes he 
was as good as a terrier dog. We were high up 
among the crags, and he called me to a triangular 
nook or aperture in the broken stone. ‘“He be 
house in there, sar,’’ said he—he called them all 
houses. I looked at him, incredulous. It was hardly 
bigger than a rat-hole, and the rocky débris from 
above, with a huge fallen splinter that I could not 
move, almost covered it. However, I determined to 
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try: one gets used to this sort of thing up the river. 
[am not fat—certainly not; but I fairly stuck in the 
middle, hard and fast. It had always been a point 
with me to hold a dignified bearing towards Said: 
for he was a lad that, if you gave him a button, he 
vould want the whole boot. But now the situation 
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was difficult. I had to humble myself, and apply 
for assistance, and with some panting and kicking, I 
managed to extricate myself; then, looking well to 
my matches and candle, I went at it again—this 
time head first, like a fly struggling into a narrow- 
necked bottle. I was successful now, and by the 
help of a kindly shove from the boy, I found myself 
inside. Darkness there was, and indescribable odour, 
but plenty of space, as an echo testified. 

Crawling on a little, to get room and strike a light, 
the suspicion seized me with a shudder, that I was 
travelling over dead bodies. Yes, there was no doubt 
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about it. When I stood up, the bones cracked under 
me. A ray of twilight that penetrated a yard or two 
into the cavern, revealed them to me in all their un- 
shapeliness, huddled helplessly, as in a plague pit, 
across one another. I lit my candle, and stumbled 
on some twenty yards, always over the same yielding 
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floor. Neither wall nor roof, however, were visible 
through the blackness, and even the entrance aperture 
was eclipsed. Kicking aside some dozen of skulls, and 
other bones, I stooped down and ripped open with 
my knife the outer covering —a sort of rough canvas 
shroud—of a mummy. It was a woman. Never, in 
all likelihood, had she been stirred from that place, 
where thousands of years ago they had laid her. Some 
hair, long plaited hair, black as jet, still hung about. 
the head, and there was a kind of grin on the face. 
Insects—dead ages ago as the flesh they had fed 
upon—were in the eye sockets; other insects too, 
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that in turn had preyed upon them, were there, and 
the hideous succession fell out as I raised the skull, 
which left its body very easily. The teeth were 
perfect, every one of them white and pearly still; 
the only evidence, save shapeliness of form, of pos- 
sible beauty quick sped, and long since past. . Throw- 
ing down the skull, and —— on always over the 
same ghastly pavement, I peered into the darkness. 
But it was not until I had gone at least fifty paces, 
that the depth of the cavern became apparent. Near 
the wall, rough-hewn and blackened by age, the piles 
were higher—an embankment of dead. I could not 
see the roof, nor did I proceed farther. The Pro- 
fessor coming after me, found an outlet to another 
cavern; but [I missed it. However, I had had 
enough. 

As I turned, the candle flashed on a group which, 
in its grotesque horror, might, Gorgon-like, have 
turned the beholder into stone. It stood out of the 
darkness like a tangible nightmare. Leaning in easy 
attitudes against a heap built up of skeletons and 
shapeless THrNGs, still shrouded and bound in their 
cerecloths, there were two or three bituminous 
mummies,* stark and stiff—muscle and limb perfect 
—planted umbrella fashion, apparently engaged in 
easy chat and on the best of terms. Their features 
had been drawn into a distinct and even amiable ex- 
pression. But behind the pile—looking over, as it 
were—there rose up a sinister face, vampire-like in its 
hideousness, which seemed to mock and gibber; and 
a long brawny arm, somehow loosed from its socket, 
was stretched forward, fist clenched, threateningly— 
a fantastic ghoul-like defiance. It was like some 
wild dream out of the ‘‘Inferno.” To say that there 
were hundreds of skulls littered about at random 
would give a very inadequate idea of the population 
of this place of the dead. Below the surface every- 
where was a close layer, well-packed, of Things such 
as I had cut open, and then beneath that, another— 
and another—how deep I could not tell. But one 
strange thing struck me in all I looked at—and I 
examined a great many—the teeth were perfect ; no 
decay or failure, and the front upper teeth had in 
many instances been filed sharp. Livingstone speaks 
of certain tribes in Central Africa, whose women thus 
file their teeth to a point by way of embellishment, 
but I am unaware of any mention of the fact in 
ancient history. What condition or rank these hosts 
of dead held in life is of course a mystery. The 
intermixture of so many women precludes the suppo- 
sition that they were warriors slain in battle, while 
the number of mummies bituminously embalmed—a 
very costly process—shows that they were not all 
poor. Said was waiting anxiously for me at the 
aperture. He helped me out, and glad enough I was 
to feel the blessed sunlight about me again. 

However, this morning’s expedition to the grottoes 
of Eileithyias was, as Haroun observed, “ quite 
reg’lar.”” Our dragoman looked on our erratic moun- 
tain scrambles with considerable contempt. He held 
to the orthodox plan of visiting places set down 
in Murray, and nothing more. If ever forced to 
accompany us (which was not often) in these un- 
trodden paths he would rebel, observing very pun- 





* As will be seen by a note further on, the Egyptians had different 
modes of embalming. By the first method (bituminous), skin, muscles, 
sinews, everything, in fact, have been preserved intact till now; whereas 
by the second and third, little remains save a skeleton with withered 
skin, and locks of hair that turn to dust. 

oe incident is related in “Under Egyptian Palms,” by the same 
author, 
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gently that ‘‘no gentleman had ever thought of asking 
him to do the like before.” But Hileithyias, as | 
said, was different. The mountain spur that we say 
rising phantom fair in all its lights of rose and 

urple three miles away over the plain was proper to 
- visited. It is spoken of in Murray. So the 
Caliph graciously consented to be our guide. He 
donned his most gorgeous turban, rolled himself up 
in a real Damascus scarf, and gallantly pioneered us 
up the bank. The Professor was anxious to go ona 
donkey, the route being stony and shadowless and the 
day hot. "Wesought for one, therefore, in the village 
hard by. But the people did not seem inclined to 
respond: there was not a donkey in the place, they 
said. Haroun, however, demurred to this. He put 
on a bold face, and swore that if one was not forth. 
coming instanter, he would go to the sheik and have 
every jackass sacrificed on the spot. This threat had 
a strange effect. Half the people scampered away 
in a fright. One wag of a fellow caught an old 
woman by the wrist and dragged her to the terrible 
Caliph, saying that she had one hid in her establish- 
ment, if we would only go and seek it: which was 
true, for the beast was found, but such an insignifi- 
cant, puny little creature, that the Professor, striding 
across it, made his feet touch the ground on either 
side. Nevertheless, the old lady was in absolute 
despair lest we should appropriate it. She wrung her 
hands, cast dust on her head, and lifted up her voice 
and wept. You would have thought we were rob- 
bing her of her husband, so violent was her grief. 
Meanwhile, the poor meek Neddy, with downcast 
look, was swayed hither and thither in the tumult like 
a ship in an angry sea. The scene was so ludicrous, 
that we burst into a hearty laugh, and the Professor 
jovially patted the old crone’s cheek, and told her to 
pluck up heart, for the donkey could walk away from 
between his legs. And this he proceeded to show. 
Then an unbidden smile stole over her wizened 
countenance, she dried up her April tears from the 
furrows, and was at once raised to the pinnacle of 
delight by a piastre the good Professor slipped into 
her hand. After that we gave up all thought of a 
donkey, and walked on. 

We first visited the adjacent ruins—ancient Eilei- 
thyias. A few years ago four temples remained of 
this city ; but, thanks to the insatiable vandalism of 
Mahomet Ali, they are now no more. He coolly 
appropriated the blocks of which they were con- 
structed to build himself a palace near Esne. And 
now a few pickings of the feast—a pillar here and 
there, a carved architrave or two, the volutes of a 
lotus capital with colours fresh and salient—are all 
that remain. But, strange to say, the walls ar 
intact. Like the shell of an egg when the meat is 
gone, they still stand round the vanished city. You 
may walk—for the matter of that, half-a-dozen 
carriages might drive abreast—round the whole 
circuit—more than a mile in extent. "We climbed up 
and rambled about, coming here and there upon 4 
grand staircase that descended into the massiveness 
of the masonry—or rather brick. For these walls 
were built of burnt brick, 27, feet high, 34 feet m 
thickness. We startled the lizards that were bask- 
ing in the heat. They scrambled with flickering 
haste to their clefts, waking up the grasshopper 
that chirruped wildly in the tufts of herb growing 
rank on the desolate ruin. It would be an inte 
resting calculation to sum up the number of bricks 2 
that wall. I leave it with any reader having a taste 
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for figures. 
English size. The temples must have been fine 
structures, and the city—reared like an avant garde 
to the grottoes in the mountain, with the river 
laving its stairways—magnificent. 

The plain we plodded over was strewn with a 
shingle of round pebbles, from among which we 
picked up a pocketful of cornelian and jasper 
stones. It seemed to have been the bed of some 
ocean torrent tided off thousands of ages ago. Here 
and there we came upon shallow natron lakes with a 
secant growth of grass and herb shooting up round 
their margins. Upon every little green spire and 
leaf the soda had crystallised like frost upon a 
window-pane. It is odd that grass should grow in 
these stagnant, saturated pools. The nourishment 
must be poison. It must undergo a perpetual 
struggle for life. 

We climbed the rock by zigzag ascents and craggy 
stepping-stones from ledge to ledge. How the pom- 
pous rg Ties enya: of the old days managed to 
mount this hill, we could not divine. Perhaps the 
pageant halted at the foot: its long-drawn glittering 
parade across the plain being deemed sufficient; 
while the silent traveller, so near his journey’s end, 
was hoisted up and housed in his solitary home. 
There was quite a little city of tombs up there. We 
scrambled from terrace to terrace, dipping in at each 
grotto on our way like a bee at a border of flowers. 
We made a call at every dwelling in the street. 

But one tomb on a ledge to eastward pleased us 
the best. We tarried there and had lunch, spread- 
ing it out on the floor of the sepulchre, while trying 
to decipher a story from the paintings on the wall. 
However, before I speak of these, it may be well 
to introduce some prefatory remarks on Egyptian 
tombs in general. 


VENEER. 


Into whatever British homesteads we may chance to 
go, the most squalid and poverty-stricken excepted, 
there do we find a seeming abundance of ornamental 
woods. Time was, and not so very long ago, when 
timber of indigenous growth served the household 
needs of all save the very rich—when pear and 
cherry tree, varied by oak, ash, and walnut, served 
most ornamental purposes of British chair, table, 
bed, and drawer making. Times have changed, and 
arcumstances too. Veneer saw-mills and veneer 
slicing-knives have occasioned a great revolution. 
As much that glitters is not gold, so much that 
looks like solid wood is only thin veneer. High- 
ew dining-tables are still made of solid mahogany; 
t-class dining-rooms may still be considered as 
beyond the dominion of veneer; but the humble 
parlours of lower middle-class life, ay, the kitchen 
sitting-room of artisans, are indebted to veneer for 
nearly all the beauty they can boast of mahogany 
and othér foreign woods. It is in drawing-rooms of 
the rich, however, that veneer reigns triumphant. 
8 and sofas excepted, no one article of drawing- 
room furniture can be said to be exempt from the 
dominion of veneer. By veneering devices, soon to 
be explained, pattern and lustre can be given to fur- 
iiture that otherwise would be dull and unattractive. 
How frequently do we see a walnut-veneered table 
playing a beautiful star pattern, each radiating 


VENEER. 
Each brick is about double the ordinary 
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part being in a most perfect symmetry with its 
neighbour. But for the aid of veneer, this style of 
ornamentation would, in a few cases only, be possible 
at an enormous expense; in the majority of cases, 
wholly impossible. It is worth while to learn how 
all this comes about, so let us stroll into the London 
head-quarters of veneer—the Curtain Road and 
thereabouts. We will just run through some timber- 
yards and saw-mills of that region; then we will 
pass into an upholstery workshop, there to glean 
practical notions as to the working of veneer. 

Seeing the tens of thousands of purposes to which 
timber may be applied, and is applied, the question 
may have suggested itself to some of us, ‘‘ Where 
does all the timber come from, and how is it made to 
go so far?” Is supply gaining on demand, or de- 
mand gaining on supply? Is there any chance that 
the time will come when trees will not grow fast 
enough for the uses to which trees are put? Casually 
regarded, it might seem that the coming of such a 
period must be inevitable. In proportion as the 
world is populated, filled with individuals who need 
timber, forests, the great source of timber supply, 
must be thinned; wherefore, as it should seem, the 
time must at length arrive when timber, first at a 
premium, will at last be unobtainable. From such 
a calamity the world will be a long time, to say the 
least, absolved, thanks to the economy of timber due 
to veneer. 

We will picture now to ourselves a timber-yard, 
provided with steam saw-mills—a sort of establish- 
ment common enough. Our visit was to that of Mr. 
J. M. Douglas, in Finsbury. You see that log of 
mahogany straight and seemingly faultless ; you com- 
= it with that other mahogany log—a mere shape- 
ess lump, gnarled and distorted ; which is the better, 
the more valuable? An unpractised eye would 
almost certainly prefer the straight piece. An up- 
holsterer or cabinet-maker would look upon the two 
pieces with different appreciation. The eye educated 
in these matters well knows that every gnarled bend 
and puckering without, corresponds to a pattern 
more or less elegant within, only wanting the veneer 
saw-mill or splitting-knife to bring it into evidence. 

The din and whirr of machinery shall not deter us 
from passing into the mills and seeing the work 
done. We are inside, and for a moment confused by 
the moving array of busy saws that bring the rough 
timber we have just seen in the yard to some form of 
commercial economy. As our observations are to be 
bent upon veneer, we shall only take cursory account 
of that portion of the saw machinery used to convert 
timber logs into moderately thin planks. The saw 
machinery used for that purpose is all “‘up and 
down machinery,” as one may call it; whereas the 
veneer saws are all circular. Yonder veneer saw, 
that makes such short work with a mahogany block, 
may be some twenty feet in diameter—a size that, 
were it flat on both sides, like the blade of an ordi- 
nary hand-saw, would almost of necessity conduce to 
warping of the steel, so that no sort of accuracy 
could be depended upon. To avoid this, one side of 
the circular saw is curved in a rather strong con- 
vexity towards the axis. By this arrangement the 
cutting edge of the circular saw will necessarily be 
kept true, but its limits of sawing-power henceforth 

ill be bounded by the ability of wooden plates to 
accommodate themselves to the curvature, and slide 
away. Evidently, planks of even moderate thickness 
would not accommodate themselves to this condition ; 
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to slide away from the curvature they must be ex- 
tremely thin—must be, in short, veneer. 

Shaking the sawdust from our eyes, let us watch 
what goes on a little more closely. There is an 
operating block, as one may call it, upon which the 
log of mahogany lies. A certain mechanical con- 
trivance, obvious enough when you look at it, but 
hardly to be described in words, effects the double 
movement of causing the blocks to advance against 
the saw edge, whereby the cutting wheel passes along 
its entire length, and when each successive veneer 
plate has fallen away, of bringing the slab by one 
veneer’s thickness nearer to the saw. ‘Thus it hap- 
pens that after a block has been fairly laid upon the 
operating bed, its disintegration to the state of veneer 
is almost automatic. Some sort of supervision indeed 
there is—a boy usually looking on to note whether 
each veneer plate runs easily along the curved wheel, 
whether there be any considerable fissure, whether 
any inconvenient collection of sawdust; but mostly 
the boy attendant has little indeed to do. 

Slice after slice our mahogany block will soon be 
cut up into pieces, each hardly so thick as moderately 
stout card-paper. They are laid aside, and are about 
to undergo some sort of operation; let us see what 
the nature of it may be. Everybody knows that 
wood is not equally strong in all directions. The 
grain, the woody fibres, will make all the difference. 
In the thin veneer plates we are now regarding, the 
difference is well illustrated. Thin as those plates 
are, it would be difficult to tear one of them across, 
like a sheet of paper; but if pulled asunder length- 
ways, either of the veneer plates would rend through 
its entire length with greatest ease. Accordingly, 
each of the veneer sheets has to be protected at 
either extremity by a slip of calico turned over and 
glued for a short distance down on either side. 

In contemplating the economy of material achieved 
by veneer sawing, the fact can hardly have escaped 
us that the saving of timber would be still greater 
were there no sawdust at all. However thin the 
sawn plates may be, yet the very mechanical act of 
sawing necessitates the production of sawdust. If 
sawing could be discarded, and some sort of shaving- 
knife motion substituted, then evidently there would 
be no dust; and the consideration of this leads us 
to regard a second and very important branch of 
veneer-cutting operations. Certain varieties of tim- 
ber can be and are cut into veneers without sawing, 
but certain others, mahogany being one, cannot. 
Perhaps walnut is the timber that furnishes veneers 
of extremest attenuation. ‘‘Walnut timber,” once 
remarked an intelligent saw-mill overlooker to 
us, ‘is little else than vegetable leather.” When 
steamed or moistened, it may be cut into veneers by 
knife-cutting machinery, each sheet of which veneer 
is hardly thicker than tissue-paper. Nor does the 
ingenuity of knife veneer-cutting end with plank 
production. Occasionally the woody film is sliced 
away spirally, whereby a circular timber trunk of 
only moderate dimensions may yield a continuous 
veneer plate of thirty, forty, or even more feet long. 
It will easily be seen that the system of spiral 
veneer cutting in question is conducive to something 
more than a mere prolonged expanse of surface. It 
may so happen that a pattern shall be developed by 
such mode of treatment that otherwise would not 
exist, or at any rate exist only in a latent condition. 
A notable instance is on record of the forced 
abandonment of spiral veneer cutting on account of 
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the development of 00 much pattern by this mode of 
treatment. The best plates for miniature paintings 
are cut from elephants’ tusks—ivory, as is well 
known; and for this purpose the less conspicuous 
the pattern the better. Some years ago an ingenious 
mechanician thought he would confer a boon on 
miniature-painters by supplying them with ivory 
sheets of hitherto unheard-of length. He tried, and 
so far as mere expanse is concerned, succeeded. The 
writer himself has seen a veneer plate of ivory more 
than thirty feet long, having been cut spirally. The 
process, however, had to be abandoned, and for the 
reason indicated—there was too much pattern. 

The operation of veneer cutting is not restricted 
to ornamental woods and ivory. The needs of bon- 
net-boxes, match-boxes, and such-like things, have 
developed a special branch of veneer cutting by 
knife motion from deal and other inexpensive woods, 
Such veneers are termed “ scale boards;” and any- 
body desirous of knowing what such scale boards 
are like, has only to pull to pieces the first lucifer. 
match box he lays hands upon. Probably these 
scale boards would never have come into such ex- 
tensive use as we now find them but for the excise 
duty on paper, which being removed, we may expect 
that scale boards, left to their own intrinsic merits, 
will be largely displaced by card-paper. 

Having seen the manufacture of veneer, we will 
now pass into one of the cabinet-making establish- 
ments, where the thin papery films are transformed 
into the appearance of solid tables, cheffoniers, and 
other articles of furniture having a considerable ex- 
panse of plain surface. If there be no such expanse, 
then the resources of veneer are inapplicable ; such 
articles as chair and table legs, cheffonier bars, and 
their similitudes, lie beyond the domains of veneer 
—they must be manufactured of solid timber. 

Entering our cabinet-maker’s shop, we see a filmy- 
looking bale of veneer plates, which slight inspection 
shows us to be walnut. These veneer plates have 
been imported—all the most elegant patterns and 
thinnest sheets of this wood are imported. Speaking 
of walnut, we are hardly accustomed to look upon it 
as a foreign wood; nevertheless, all the best, the 
most elegant patterned walnut, is foreign, and certain 
specimens come from parts of the world very iar 
remote indeed. Italy has a great repute for this 
timber, but Asia Minor and the Persian coast of the 
Caspian are laid under contribution. Walnut, too, 
from Affghanistan is not unknown to the English 
cabinet trade. 


Let us now mark what takes place. Before us is 


‘a round loo table, its surface of deal or pine. ‘This 


surface the operator has to cover with walnut veneer, 
and before doing so he carefully selects his pattern. 
All the bale of walnut veneer plates seem to have 
been cut from one block, hence a certain similarity 
of picture must run through the entire lot. The 
workman so manages that towards the table’s centre 
the same pattern shall occur, by which arrangement 
the whole table surface when finished shall present 
the appearance of a star. He selects the necessary 
pieces of veneer, which, regarded merely as to pat- 
tern, are symmetrical enough; but how in the name 
of cabinet-making ingenuity will our workman 
manage to deal with those ugly-looking holes? 
They seem to give him no sort of apprehension. 
Walnut-wood, he tells us, in reply to a question, 18 
very apt to be perforated with this sort of hole— 
the more elegant the pattern, the more frequent the 
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holes. He makes short work with them, as we see. 
Beside him lie punches of various shapes and sizes. 
Wherever a hole occurs, he punches a bigger hole ; 
and out of a sound sheet of veneer, he, with the 
same punch, cuts a veneer to fit that hole. His 
unch is not necessarily round; such a cutting away 
would be altogether too inartistic. If the pattern 
should chance to have a round contour, the operator 
would make a round hole, but not otherwise. In 
all cases he adapts the contour of his punch to that 
of the pattern, and thus the mere occurrence of 
holes troubles him hardly at all. Matters being thus 
arranged, the operator glues down the veneer sheets 
upon his deal table. Then he screws all together 
by a powerful screw-press, and leaves his work to 
Trimming and French polishing come next; 
the latter a very pretty operation. It consists in 
rubbing, by a peculiar circular motion, a solution of 
shellac in spirit of wine upon the surface to be 
polished. An oily rag is the rubbing tool employed, 
and the touch must be most delicate, otherwise the 
glittering surface is rubbed away almost as soon as 
laid on. French polishing gives occupation to nu- 
merous girls, being one of the mechanical operations 
in which girls and women attain a greater proficiency 
than boys and men. It were to be desired that 
every mechanical process performed by youthful 
hands could be as light and upon the whole as 
salubrious as French polishing. 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 
A LETTER FROM BOMBAY. 


A nor country presents a wider field for the pursuit 
of natural history than colder regions, inasmuch as 
the very earth, air, and water, teem with life in 
endless variety; but one peculiar feature of the 
anecdotes there gathered is, that they represent the 
baser and more violent side of life, and have com- 
paratively few of those softer and more endearing 
characteristics which distinguish the anecdotes of the 
cooler countries. 

This, however, is easily accounted for by the fact 
that nearly every animal, insect, or reptile in the 
warmer lands is distinguished by its ferocity and 
pugnaciousness. What, for instance, can be more 
warlike and savage than the ant in all its varieties, 
especially the black ant. Only lately I happened 
tohave an excellent opportunity of judging of its 
combatant powers, in viewing a fierce battle between 
two different species of the black ant. I saw two 
distinct armies proceeding in different directions; 
their numbers were at least hundreds of thousands, 
or even myriads. One army was composed of a very 
large glossy black ant; the other of a much smaller 
species. Each went its own course ; the main stream 
being kept in its position by a number of skirmishers 
orguards. At length the two masses gradually drew 
nearer each other, until the guards became inter- 
mixed. There was a sudden lull, and then a buzzing 
sound was distinctly heard, and the battle began 
with bodies of troops advancing, charging, and re- 
treating, leaving many slain on the spot. Which 
was the aggressor I know not, but the issue of the 
battle was not in doubt for a moment; for the 
smaller ant invariably came off victor: he seized his 
enemy, twisted him round, bit him, and instantly he 
fell dead. This struggle continued for at least half 
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an hour, until only a few of the larger species re- 
mained alive, while but a very small number of the 
others were slain. After this bloody victory the 
little black ants pursued their triumphant course. 
On mentioning this anecdote to a gentleman long 
resident in India, he told me that in one part of the 
country he was quite unable to keep fowls, the ~ 
black ants killed them. The way they proceeded 
was to crawl up at night to the roost, when, swarming 
on the legs of the fowls, they would eat off the 
skin, and the loss of blood quickly killed the birds. 
These ants do not confine their attention to the legs 
of fowls, for many Europeans are much bitten at 
times by the black ant—bitten, too, to such a degree 
as to cause the blood to trickle down. ‘The bite is 
not dangerous, though annoying for the time. 

These ants are particularly fond of sugar and 
meat. It is really impossible to keep either from 
their attacks; indeed, if you wish to call a number 
of ants together, the readiest way is to scatter a few 
grains of sugar on the ground. In order to drive 
away certain species of spiders which make immense 
webs in India, the servants scatter a little moist 
sugar on the webs, when the ants assemble in. thou- 
sands, and quickly destroy the web, and the owner also 
if they can find him. One obvious way, and it is not 
effectual, of preserving sugar from their ravages, is 
to place the jar containing the sweet into a larger 
one filled with water. The ants cannot bridge over 
the moat; still they are not to be baffled—they climb 
up the wall, and running along tho ceiling, drop 
right into the sugar from above, and so obtain their 
desire. 

Crickets are extremely savage, particularly so in 
the hotter countries; they frequently attack and kill 
each other. Indeed, this pugnacious disposition is 
so well known in China, that a larger sort is often 
exposed for salg in the markets, each in its separate 
cage, just as game fowls among the Malays. The 
Chinese bet very large sums upon the issue of the 
battle, and many have gambled their fortunes away 
upon the fights between the rival champions, some of 
the crickets attaining as much fame as bull-dogs or 
terriers in England. The crickets are placed in 
a sort of miniature rat-pit, with their respective 
backers; and the excitement when the contest is 
long and severe grows to the highest pitch. The 
owners or trainers excite their crickets with a little 
stick, though they scarcely need it, for as soon as 
they catch sight of each other they are ready for 
the fray—advancing, attacking, and biting their 
adversary, the noise of their jaws and claws being 
distinctly heard. Sometimes one of these insects has 
been known to kill vast numbers of enemies, and 
bring large fortunes to its owners. They are easily 
tamed, and grow to a large size. 

Their first cousin, the common cockroach, is also 
often petted. A captain of a steamer, between Suez 
and Calcutta, kept a pet cockroach in his cabin for 
eight or nine months, when it was accidentally 
crushed. It would come and eat sugar from his 
hand, morning and evening; he would tap with his 
knuckles on a certain panel, when out it would come, 
and freely take its food. It was very jealous, and 
never allowed another of the same species to enter 
the cabin, but drove out every intruder, if it did not 
kill it. I ought, moreover, to add that when this 
cockroach had lain dead upon the table a few mo- 
ments, some forty or fifty ants—whether or not 
attracted by the effluvia arising from the body I 
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cannot say—made their appearance, and soon by dint 
of pushing and pulling, they actually drew it to the 
edge of the table; and, even more remarkable still, 
carried it up the side of the cabin, and disappeared 
with it into a crevice. Into which crevice the captain 
was unable to discover; and this is invariably the 
case—no one can find what becomes of the bodies of 
the larger insects the ants carry away. That they do 
disappear is certain, but where remains a mystery. 

Cockroaches at particular seasons change their skin, 
and become perfectly white. Strange as this may 
appear, it is vouched for by several gentlemen long 
resident in India. Also in that clime, when suddenly 
disturbed, the cockroach will fly—a fact not univer- 
sally known. Large as the insect is, and strongly as 
it is armed both with offensive and defensive weapons, 
it is easily vanquished by a small very green fly, in 
shape like a miniature dragon-fly, with an elongated 
proboscis. Its mode of attack is to hover over the 
cockroach for some little time, as if to dazzle and 
perplex its enemy; it then suddenly darts upon it 
and strikes it with its trunk, the effect of the blow 
being to completely paralyse the cockroach. A 
second swoop is made, and the enemy is killed. The 
cockroach is much to be dreaded on board ship. It 
attacks people’s toes while they sleep, and this so insi- 
diously that the sleeper is not awoke until the quick 
isreached and blood flows. Toe-nails are not the only 
objects of attack, but the eyebrows suffer also unless 
protected. The best way to get rid of cockroaches is 
to burn the bodies of two or three and let them lie 
about; the smell drives the rest away. 

As every traveller is made aware by painful 
experience, the mosquito is the insect or fly most 
dreaded by persons either inhabiting or passing 
through hot countries. In the tropics there is 
a considerable difference between the size of mos- 
quitoes and the seasons in which their bites are 
most severe; but, as a general rule, the moister the 
situation the larger the insect, and the more painful 
its attack. It may also be noted that the stiller 
the air, the more vigorous the mosquito is in its pur- 
suit after food; and so irritating are the effects at 
certain seasons, that persons have frequently to be 
taken to the hospital to be cured of the bite. As 
night is the time in which persons suffer most, the 
precaution should be taken of rubbing a little soap 
on the hands before going to rest. This is a certain, 
safe remedy. Honey is also good, but from its sticky 
nature is more disagreeable than the soap. 

The honey-bee is never domesticated in India, or 
indeed. scarcely ever abroad. An exception was 
found, however, in Abyssinia during the recent 
war, the hives being of similar description to those 
used in the ruder parts of England. ‘The reason 
why bees are not kept is that their nests are so 
numerous in a wild state, and so easily taken that 
there is no necessity for domesticating them. There 
is scarcely a rock in central India but has several 
nests depending from it. A hornet’s nest is more 
curious, as it is suspended from a bough or a 
ceiling by a slender rope about three inches long, 
and is in shape not unlike a decanter. Some trees 
are so covered with these nests as to cause travellers 
to make a détour, rather than risk an attack. A 
field officer told me that while marching with his 
troops he had to countermand a halt, for the banian 
tree under which the men had arranged to encamp 
was so infested with hornets, that it would not have 
been safe to have stopped there; indeed, they were 
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obliged to pass by the infested region in silence and 
with cautious steps. 

There is a small black-beetle in India found in 
the short grass and herbage, which is dangerous to 
persons lying upon the ground, as it attempts, if 
possible, to enter the ear. A surgeon, who had re- 
sided for some time in the country, told me that 
children are frequently attacked by it. Why it 
tries to reach the ear in particular, my informant 
was unable to say. The agony caused is extreme. 
The only effectual remedy, and it is effectual, is to 
pour a little oil into the ear, which so disgusts the 
beetle that it backs out, leaving the person unin- 
jured, Such, however, would not be the case if force 
should be attempted in the extraction. 

The same officer was extremely fond of pigeons, 
which in India are much more beautiful and varied 
in plumage than those of our country, yet their 
habits are exactly the same. He used to tame 
them to such a degree, that upon his whistling 
they would come and perch on his head, hands, 
or fingers, hover around him, and accompany him 
in his walks. This habit led to his recovery of a 
favourite pair which had been stolen. A party of 
men had been in the neighbourhood with decoy 

igeons, and had succeeded in drawing away my 

iend’s. Hearing of this, he went to the man 
and demanded his birds. The man was indignant, 
and denied that he had any strange birds; and it 
seemed my friend would lose his property, for from 
outward appearance his pigeons were not there, the 
truth being the plumage had purposely been ruffled 
and soiled to prevent identification. The officer was 
not to be beaten, so he made the bargain with the 
man that he should open his cage while he would 
whistle, and if the pigeons came and perched on his 
shoulder they were his. The man readily con- 
sented, not believing a pigeon would recognise its 
owner. Instantly the cage door was open, before 
even my friend began to whistle, his two pigeons 
flew on to his shoulder and head, and cooed with 
delight at the idea of again rejoining their friend and 
master. It is needless to add, the pigeons were 
given up. 

The same gentleman possessed a mino bird, 
which was even more distinct in its utterance and 
powers of imitation than a_ well-taught parrot. 
Lhe mino bird is very much like our blackbird in 
appearance, but handsomer, as it has yellow ears, 
bill, and feet, while its plumage is more lustrous. 
It is a wonderful talker: the one possessed by my 
friend would sneeze so naturally as to startle stran- 
gers, and its laugh was so perfect, that persons at 
a distance of sixty yards, passing on the highway, 
would stop and listen at the unwonted sound. It 
would invariably ask each guest, as he entered the 
room, ‘‘ Have a glass of grog, sir?’? and when the 
person, in astonishment at the question and sound 
of the voice, would look round, this bird would roar 
with laughter. He lived for some few years the 
delight of the station, and at last died of cramp. 

H. H. ¢. 


Marriage Bells, 


Hark! hark! what sound salutes mine ears ! 
What sweetness through the sunshine floats! 
Is it the ‘‘ music of the spheres”’? 
Or echo of celestial notes? 
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Now soft and low—now loud and strong, 
Sways the sweet dissonance, or swells; 

Reverberates still the gushing song, 

While yonder hills the notes prolong, 


O’er plains and woodlands, groves and dells. 


Yon white-robed train 
The happy secret tells: 

Ring out, ring out again, 
O joyous Marriage Bells! 


Sorrow and Gladness, sisters both, 
Come forth from yonder ancient pile ;— 
With loving tear and happy smile, 

The tender mother, nothing loth, 

Stood witness to the plighted troth— 
The spoken vows inscribed in heaven, 
The kiss in trustful fondness given ; 
Beholds her child a happy bride, 

Yet weeps to lose her from her side. 
But Gladness is the queen to-day, 
And Sorrow wears her white array, 
And hides beneath her veil awhile, 
For festal cares her thoughts beguile. 


And as the sonorous music rings 

Around the bridegroom and the bride, 
Hope mounts on Fancy’s glittering wings, 
And sees a thousand radiant things 

Float down th’ aerial tide. 
Each joyous note, through distance ranging, 
From sweetness seems to beauty changing: 

Ring out, ring out, O magic Bells, 

And wake to life Love’s mystic spells! 


Still the full chimes their varying round 
Blend in rich harmony of sound; 

Such be the union of their souls! 
His be the strong, and hers the sweet, 
Each in the other’s life complete, 

Who now, where Life’s broad river rolls, 
In bridal rapture meet! 


Within one bark they seek the main, 

One star to guide their spirits twain, 

One moon by night, one sun by day, 

One breeze to waft them on their way; 
One be their heart, their hope, their aim, 
As one their home and one their name! 
One be their gladness, one their grief, 
One fountain yield to each relief ! 

May no distrust nor doubt destroy 

The sweetness of the ripened fruit, 

Nor mar the double flower of joy 

That springs from pure Affection’s root! 


O wedded pair, may He who pressed 
To Cana’s marriage-feast of yore, 
Preside at yours,/an honoured guest, 
And make your cup of joy run o’er! 
Whom Jesus blesses shall be blest 
Beyond the basket and the store ; 
One in their worship, faith, and love, 
One Lord, one home with Him above. 


The clear, sweet cadence still rings out, — 
It seems an oracle to me: 

I héar the voice of children’s shout; 
Ranged round the table, lo, I see 
Green plants of the rich olive tree; 

And o’er the walls in beauty twine 

The clasping tendrils of the vine. 

There is the mother’s care, that sheds 
Its loving influence through the home; 
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There is ths gleesome mirth, that spreads 
Life’s sunshine o’er its hours of gloom; 
Mother and children round the fireside meet, 

And Wisdom sitteth in the Father’s seat. 


Vibrating still those ever-changing Bells, 

The rippling sweetness softer round me swells; 

Faint in the distance grows the vision now— 

Life’s summer-buds mature on Autumn’s bough. 

Life’s Spring, for them, hath fled, but still they see 
Her fairest blossoms waving in their bowers; 

Their children’s children, sporting at their knee, 
Recall the brightness of their earlier hours, 

And, mid the snows of Age, they gaze on Summer 

flowers. 


And still the joyous notes ring on— 

Hope hovers yet on Fancy’s wing; 
And, ere the radiant dream be gone, 

I fain would strike so sweet a string, 
That Bridegroom, Bride, and Wedding-guests 
Should hide its sweetness in their breasts! 
That all who hear these simple rhymes, 
Should hear again the Marriage Chimes ! 


And when the gentle Bride grows pale, 
And drops a tear beneath her veil, 
Or breathes a passing sigh, 
At sight of those whom now she leaves, 
At sight of him to whom she cleaves 
Till Death dissolve the tie— 
When suddenly around her steals 
The gladness of the tuneful peals— 
Her look shall chide me if my song 
O’errate the sweetness of their spells, 
Or waken, with a touch too strong, 
The music of her Marriage Bells. J. L. He 





UV urieties, 


On BoaRD THE GALATEA.—When persons fare luxuriously 
at home, we are apt to say they live like princes, It is amusi 
to learn how real princes may live; and the following carte, acci- 
dentally blowh to us across the Atlantic, will show in what 
manner the captain of H.M.S. Galatea entertained a small party 
of his officers in Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on the day 
before Christmas last. The dinner was & la Russe, and the 
chief dishes consisted of sweet soup, preserved salmon, chicken 
(stewed with mushrooms), haunch of mutton, and pudding, 
The host was most affable, and the company greatly enjoyed 
the superb entertainment ! 

New Warcu.—A Swiss manufacturer, in the neighbourhood 
of Neufchatel, Switzerland, has invented a watch that has two 
wheels less than those usually made. It is keyless, being 
wound up by turning a button from left to right, and vice versa, 
On turning another ‘button, placed at the left of the watch, the 
winding apparatus ceases to act in that direction, and sets the 
hands Cock warts or forwards, as may be required. The watch 
is in a silver case, with a face marked for hours, and also with 
a separate seconds-hand, and can be sold for £1 each, it is said. 

Icz STORM ON THE CHILTERN HILLs.—A curious state of 
the atmosphere, analogous to the ‘‘silver thaw,” described in 
the February Part (p. 149), was observed on the Chiltern Hills 
at the same time. ‘‘ After some days of frost, the wind veered 
from north to south, and the barometer rapidly fell. Next day 
rain began with half a gale of wind; this continued, more or 
less, all day. Having occasion to pay a visit on the top of the 
hills, I started about 12 a.m., when it was raining fast and 
blowing hard; the rain, instead of running off my umbrella, 
froze as it fell. I do not believe that a single drop during the 
three hours I was out left it, and when I returned home it was 
one bright sheet of ico. The trees and hedges were covered 
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with ice to the thickness of ‘half an inch in the more exposed 


places. I brought a twig home, which on carefully weighing 
was found to be ten parts ice to one of wood; this was by no 
means an exceptional case. The trees were frozen so stiffly that 
in spite of a strong wind they stood perfectly motionless, 
with the exception of the birches and evergreens, which 
scattered a shower of ice at every blast. The houses and 
buildings were coated with ice on their southern aspects, 
giving the appearance of a glass glaze; the glass in the windows 
was also thickly coated. But the icicles on the gates pro- 
duced the most extraordinary effect, every bar being covered 
with ice, from which were suspended rows of icicles six inches 
long. These could be counted by hundreds—not hanging 
straight down, but all inclining, at an angle of about 30 
deg., with the most perfect regularity, to the north, or 
away from the wind. The blades of grass and dead thistles 
which projected through the snow were encased in ice to 
a great thickness; the snow, also, was coated with a thick 
coat of ice, which made walking very fatiguing on the steep 
sides of the hills. The noise was very peculiar as the wind 
shook the ice from the trees; instead of remaining where it 
fell, it went rattling to the bottom, and meeting with the 
projecting frozen grass the noise was great. The general aspect 
of the country was such as to defy my powers of description. 
It was as if every object had been suddenly dipped in liquid 
glass, and not until late at night did the south wind and 
rain gain the mastery, when the ice fell in heaps under every 
tree.” 

ACCEPTED AND THANKFUL FREWEN.—It is a common error 
to ascribe to the times of the Commonwealth the practice of 
giving odd Christian names of Scriptural or religious origin. 
Accepted Frewen, son of the Rev. John Frewen, rector of 
Northiam, in Sussex, was baptized May 26, 1588.. He was 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 1626; several times 
Vice-Chancellor of the University; Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry in 1646; and Archbishop of York at the Restoration. 
He died in 1664, and is buried in York Cathedral. His brother, 
Thankful Frewen, was secretary to the Lord Keeper Coventry. 
Another Thankful Frewen, fourth rector of the family living of 
Northiam, died in 1749. A mausoleum for the Frewen family 
was erected in 1846 by Thomas Frewen, Esq. 

ProrEsTANT ScoTLAND.—A Scotch paper, commenting on 
the ‘‘perversion” of the Marquis of Bute, explains that he 
lost his father when a mere infant, and his mother when young, 
and, by a judgment of the Court of Chancery, he was removed 
to England to be educated. Had he been trained in Scotland, 
it is added, he would certainly have been fortified against 
Popish error. Popery makes no real progress in the north, 
where it is hated by the people, and is sustained only by Irish 
immigration and by perverts from the English-connected portion 
of the aristocracy. It is added that not one Scottish clergyman 
or minister is known to have become Papist, and only one elder 
within the memory of man. 

Tue Dracon TreE or Ornorava.—The giant specimen of 
the Dracena draco, or dragon tree, growing at Orotava, in the 
island of Teneriffe, was destroyed during the autumn of 1867 
by a gale of wind. It was first brought into general notice by 
Humboldt some sixty years ago, and was computed by him to 
be 6,000 years old. It had, however, been previously noticed 
in 1795 by Sir George Staunton, and in 1771 by T. C. Borda, 
a Frenchman, whose drawing of the monstrous tree was subse- 
quently published by Humboldt. In July, 1819, a storm de- 
prived it of part of its crown, and a large and good English 
engraving of it was published after its mutilation. 

fue Boar’s Heap Tavern 1N Eastcuea?.—The Boar's 
Head Tavern in Eastcheap, of which Washington Irving wrote, 
was taken down in 1831 for the improvements in the neighbour- 
hood. It had been rebuilt two years after the Great Fire of 
1666, and the stone sign for the outside front is now in the 
museum attached to the library of the Corporation at Guildhall. 
This sign was sent to the Collection of Antiquities and Works of 
Art exhibited at Ironmongers’ Hall in 1861, and I have had it 
engraved for the catalogue of that wonderful exhibition, and it 
is now printed in Part Iv (to conclude the work), which will 
soon be issued to the subscribers. The carving of the ‘‘ Boar’s 
Head” is very bold and spirited; and it bears the date 1668, 
and the initials ‘‘I. T.,” probably of the then landlord; and 
we may conclude, with good reason, that it was a restoration of 
the sign that adorned the outside of the tavern which existed in 
Shakespeare’s day, as the interior possessed a relic of his time in 
the carving in wood of a boar’s head,—bearing date 1566, and 
the name of the landlord, William Broke,—which was sold 
among the effects of Mr. Ansley Windus not long since. 
General readers of the First and Second Parts of ‘‘ King Henry 


VARIETIES. 
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the Fourth,” may not be aware that Shakespeare himself did not 
name the ‘‘Boar’s Head” as the place wherein Falstaif loved ty 
quaff his sack; for in the early editions no locality is assigne| 
at the heading of the scenes, and Theobald first selected the 
‘*Boar’s Head” Tavern in Eastcheap as the resort of Prince Hal 
and Falstaff, though there can be no doubt from the context 
that the poet intended that tavern for the humorous meetings, 
The ** Boar’s Head” was in existence in the time of Richard the 
Second, but not as a tavern; as such it is first noticed in ale 
dated in 1537, when it was the tenure of Joan Broke, widow, 
who most probably was mother of William Broke before nam 
the landlord in 1566. In 1588, the tavern was held by Thomas 
Wright. —Atheneum. 

REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S REPORT FOR LONDON IN 1868.—The 
area of the metropolis is given at 77,997 acres, or 122 square 
miles. It contains 400,778 houses, each inhabited by about 8 
persons. The annual value of property according to the county. 
rate assessment of 1866, was £15,261,999. There are 40 persons 
to an acre, or 25,655 to a square mile. The population resides 
at a mean elevation of 39 feet above Trinity high-water mark, 
and was estimated, in the middle of last year, at 3,126,635, 
During the twelve months there were 115,744 births, and 
74,908 deaths, and the rate of mortality per 1,000 was 23.59, 
The domestic water-supply was equivalent to 26 gallons daily 
for each person. The mean temperature of the year was 51.6. 
In giving many interesting details with respect to the mortality 
of the metropolis, the Registrar notes that the rate is lower on 
the south side of the Thames than it is on the north. 

Mr. Disrarnt aND THomas CoopER.— When Thomas 
Cooper, the well-known Chartist (now a popular lecturer), 
had completed the term of imprisonment to which he had been 
condemned, he sought to revive his shattered fortunes by 
offering to the publisher his noble poem, ‘‘ The Purgatory of 
Suicides,” which he had written while in prison. He met with 
but small encouragement, and at last mustered bravery enough 
to call and submit his poem to the notice of a distinguished 
politician and imaginative author. By that gentleman he was 
strongly advised as a matter of prudence to eancel from the 
title of his manuscript the term ‘‘Chartist.” Mr. Cooper 
had written thus: ‘‘By Thomas Cooper, Chartist.” The 
advice was unpalatable to him, and the poet bethought him 
that he would seek the counsel of Mr. Disraeli. He did so, 
and explained his difficulty. Mr. Disraeli told him he thought 
he had acted properly, and wit!: creditable manliness and 
straightforwardness, in adding the unpalatable superscription 
to his signature. More than that, he interested himself in 
finding a publisher and a price for his humbler brother of the 
pen. And in due course, thanks to Mr. Disraeli’s influence 
and introduction, the work came out in the precise form of the 
poet’s inclinations. —‘“‘ Life of Disraeli,” by Gilchrist. 

Lonpon LopGINGs IN THE SEASON.—Here we are, with a 
house to ourselves, in modest, comfortable, clean lodgings (but 
is not all England clean?) in a street off Piccadilly. It is the 
London season, and we are told we are fortunate in getting any 
lodgings at the West End while the town is so filled. Its exact 
details of expense are useful. I may perhaps do a service by 
giving the precise cost of our lodging. We had a drawing and 
dining-room ; a bedroom and dressing-room on the second 
floor, and three bedrooms on the third floor (all small), for 
seven guineas a-week, and one guinea for firing and attendance. 
Under the term firing is included cooking. e lived simply, 
having regularly two dishes of meat, or fish and meat, a pudding 
or tart, and the fruits in season, strawberries and cherries. Our 
breakfast was coffee and tea, bread, butter, rolls, muffins, and 
eggs. The cost to each person (one gentleman and five ladies) 
was a trifle more than two pounds twelve shillings (thirteen 
dollars) a-week. Every article of food was perfect of its kind, 
and well served. The most fastidious could have found no 
ground of complaint. The high prices were raging when we 
left New York, and we found the common articles of food in 
London not higher, in some cases lower; for instance, for ex- 
cellent cauliflowers we gave sixpence, twelve and a half cents.— 
Miss Sedgwick’s (American) Letters from Abroad. 

PARLIAMENTARY Printinc.—A very large mass of valuable 
information is undoubtedly comprised every year in the Blue- 
books, but fully one-third of the volumes which are got up by 
the Queen’s printers are intended to gratify individual crotchets, 
and may be said to be completely useless. In some cases returns 
are moved for which have no interest whatever for more 
half-a-dozen persons. They are thrown aside unopened by every 
one else, and fall uncut into the hands of the housemaid or the 
butterman. Lately a book of 500 pages was issued, contain- 
ing evidence relating to two election petitions.—Pall Mall 
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